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From Minority to Maturity: 
The Evolution of Later Lollardy 
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Abstract: Though English supporters of the Oxford theologian John Wycliffe (d.1384)— 
known as “Lollards’—had been drawn from academic and noble/gentry circles during 
the later-fourteenth and early-fifteenth centuries, persecution, equation of heresy with 
sedition, and the failure of Sir John Oldcastle’s Rebellion (1414) ensured overt 
abandonment of Lollard ideas. Consequently, post-1414 (“later”) Lollardy in England 
has been characterized as an amorphous, introverted network—appealing to those of 
lesser socio-economic status—being unworthy of description as a sect because of its 
deficiency of organization. However, the movement’s consistency and infrastructure 
are reappraised by considering its heterogeneity in terms of society (demography, 
literacy, and socio-economic status), interactions (modes of dissemination), and 
motivation, participation, and organization (appreciating the dynamics of religious 
movements). From a comparative perspective, Lollardy’s acephalous, reticulate 
infrastructure—similarly to that of Waldensianism and other movements—may have 
proved beneficial by facilitating adaptability during persecution thereby ensuring 
Lollardy’s survival until the Reformation. 
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hereas the ideas of the English theologian John Wycliffe (d.1384) 

had wider European resonances—proving a significant influence on 

the Czech reformer Jan Hus (d.1415) and the later Reformation in 
Bohemia—in England, his teachings (emphasizing sola scriptura) led his 
followers (known for reading aloud) to be described, derogatively, as “Lollards” 
(mumblers) from at least 1382.’ Wycliffe’s views gradually gained support 
beyond his Oxford pupils and he briefly enjoyed the patronage of Richard II’s 
uncle, John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, but identification of Lollard views 
with those espoused during the Peasants’ Revolt (1381) led to broader 
persecution of his adherents. Although some gentry figures (such as Sir Thomas 





' Hudson and Kenny, The Oxford Dictionary of National Biography (hereafter ODNB). 
“Wycliffe, John (d. 1384)”; Hudson, “Lollardy: The English Heresy?,” 261. 
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Latimer and Sir John Cheyne continued to patronize Lollardy, the enactment— 
by the English Parliament—of De heretico comburendo (1401) equating heresy 
with sedition (and punishing heretics with burning at the stake) ensured Lollard 
activities thereafter became largely clandestine; with the failure of the Rebellion 
(1414) of the condemned Lollard (and friend of Henry V) Sir John Oldcastle 
(d.1417) further securing overt abandonment of Lollard ideas.’ 

Perspectives of the Reformation as uninfluenced by a medieval 
inheritance of reforming ideas have tended, therefore, to assume that Lollardy 
decayed into insignificance after Oldcastle’s Rebellion and that later 
investigations were merely localized episodes.* Consequently, post-Oldcastle 
Lollardy has been portrayed as “fragmented,” “dispersed,” as an “ill 
defined...body of sentiment,” as comprising only “a few ignorant groups,” as 
“a small, scattered minority of dissidents united by their sense of being the few 
true Christians on earth,” and as an inchoate assembly of eccentrics of little 
education, expressing views which had economic (rather than academic) origins 
and reflected an instinctive skepticism and materialism.‘ It has been recognized 
that: 


Lollards demonstrably enjoyed social connections with each other, and took 
part in shared devotional experiences, themselves perhaps too informal and 
inchoate to be termed ritual or liturgy, yet still testifying to a social spirit 
which can properly be described as community or tradition.” 


Yet “later” (post-1414) Lollardy is widely believed to have suffered 
from the double deficiency of possessing neither a common organization nor— 
after Oldcastle’s death—any leader capable of commanding the loyalty of the 
movement as a whole.° Except during its early years, “Lollardy seems to have 
remained barely if at all organized (sic)” and was “not sufficiently clearly 


? Kightly, ODNB, “Lollard Knights (act. c.1380-c.1414);” M. Jurkowski, ODNB, 
“Latimer, Sir Thomas (1341-1401);” Saul, ODNB, “Cheyne, Sir John (d.1414);” Thomson, 
ODNB, “Oldcastle, John, Baron Cobham (d.1417).” 

3 For example, Tuck, Crown and Nobility, 1272-1461: Political Conflict in Late 
Medieval England, 205-6; Thomson, The Later Lollards, 1414-1520. 

4 Swanson, Church and Society in Late Medieval England, 342; McFarlane, John 
Wycliffe and the Beginnings of English Nonconformity, 100, 183-85; Knowles and Obolensky, 
The Middle Ages, 451; Chadwick, The Reformation, 14-15; Rex, The Lollards, 149; Robson, 
Wyclif and the Oxford Schools: The Relation of the “Summa de Ente” to Scholastic Debates, 243; 
Hilton, Bond Men Made Free, 213, 227-28. 

5 Rex, Lollards, 108-9. 

6 Thomson, Later Lollards, 2. 
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defined or tightly organised to be described as a sect, it was more of a network” 
which is “one of the loosest forms of organization (sic):” as a result of 
inadequate communications, illiteracy, and localism, therefore, Lollardy could 
be neither “tightly-knit nor centrally-organised” and was not a “countrywide 
enterprise with a national centre (sic)” but a small-scale movement restricted by 
geographical limitations.’ 

Doubts have even been expressed concerning Lollardy’s very 
existence: ranging from querying the terminology of “Lollard” in describing 
Wycliffe’s adherents (suggesting it was merely “Bastard Wycliffism’”),® to 
questioning whether it was simply a scare story invented by ecclesiastical 
authorities to construct a coherent heretical threat and condemn an 
indiscriminate group of critics and dissidents (of diffuse heterodox beliefs).’ 
Cynicism concerning Lollardy’s existence has also arisen because authorities’ 
use of formulaic questioning in examining heretics could be interpreted as 
systematizing their beliefs into a form alien to defendants’ mind-sets with 
responses potentially manipulated in order to elicit definitively heretical 
answers.'° Entertaining only vague ideas of formal theology, Lollards’ beliefs 
are alleged, therefore, to have been attributed to them by an episcopate intent 
on inventing a nemesis. Yet, if detection of heresy was essential to the ecclesio- 
political justification and self-identification of the Church, heresy proceedings 
were infrequently pursued between the 1430s and the 1480s, and employment 
of lay informants to procure evidence based on mere suspicion could inspire 
abuses (facilitating prosecution of vendettas) thereby stimulating antipathy and 
anti-sacerdotalism. |! 





7 Use of the more neutral term of “movement” to describe Lollardy has been preferred 
in this paper. Rex, Lollards, 81, 108-9; Davies, “Lollardy and Locality.” Transactions of the 
Royal Historical Society, 199-200; Leff, Heresy in the Later Middle Ages, 2:574; Plumb, “A 
gathered church? Lollards and their society,” 132-63. 

8 McFarlane, Wycliffe, 121; Aston, “Lollardy and sedition, 1381-1431,” 1-44; Hudson, 
“A Lollard compilation and the dissemination of Wycliffite thought,” 13—29; Catto, “Fellows and 
Helpers: The Religious identity of the followers of Wyclif,’ 141-61; Hornbeck, What is a 
Lollard? Dissent and Belief in Late Medieval England, 5-8. 

° Swanson, Church, 329-47; Davis, Fear, Myth, and History: The Ranters and the 
Historians. 

'0 The Register of Henry Chichele, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1414-37, ed. Jacob, 
3:190—-92; Thomson, Later Lollards, 223-25, 229; Hudson, “The examination of Lollards,” 130— 
32; Hudson, The Premature Reformation: Wycliffite Texts and Lollard History, 32-42; Hornbeck, 
What is a Lollard? xi—xviii; Gertz, Heresy Trials and English Women Writers, 1400-1670. For 
responses to Lollardy: Berry, “Responses to Lollardy and the Shaping of English Religion, 
c.1400-1450”. 

'l Forrest, The Detection of Heresy in Late Medieval England, 164-68, 178, 190, 206, 
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Since any homogeneity amongst Lollards’ beliefs can be ascribed to 
prescribed interrogation, uncertainty has also focused upon Lollardy’s 
deficiency of a characteristic body of doctrine.’ Yet, a commonality and 
coherence in Lollards’ beliefs may be identified: they self-consciously replaced 
doctrines that they denied with alternative tenets which were predominantly 
anti-sacramental, anti-sacerdotal, and anti-clerical in nature.'? If Lollards were 
self-conscious about their belief system, is it not likely that they were equally 
self-conscious about recruitment and organization? Indeed, despite the fact that 
within many religious movements (especially those of a broadly “radical” cast) 
the very concept of an individual’s access to spiritual enlightenment tends to 
preclude organizational solidarity, later Lollardy is supposed to have to 
possessed a sophisticated, singular structure of command; unequivocal 
leadership from a focal figure directing missionary evangelists throughout the 
provinces (as John Wycliffe was believed to have coordinated); as well as 
notable patronage and political support, even though all these aspects became 
practically impossible after 1414.'* However, were these attributes vital 
prerequisites to the growth of a religious movement? Irrespective of whether its 
impact on the Reformation was noteworthy or negligible, the essence and extent 
of Lollardy during the fifteenth and early-sixteenth centuries remains a subject 
worthy of reflection;'* hence this survey will: (1) examine Lollards’ societal 
diversity (in terms of demography, literacy, and socio-economic status); (2) 
investigate modes of dissemination (ranging from evangelical to familial 
diffusion); and (3) explore potential motivation, participation, and 
organizational infrastructure and dynamics (by considering parallels with other 
medieval and modern movements) thereby gaining a broader perspective (and 
offering an alternative view) of Lollardy as a religious movement. 


219, 233; Hudson, Premature Reformation, 36, 161-62, 165-68; Hornbeck, What is a Lollard?, 
1—24; for an overview see Hornbeck, Bose, and Somerset, A Companion to Lollardy. 

*Swanson, Church, 329-47; Thomson, “Orthodox religion and the origins of 
Lollardy,” 39-55; Hudson, Premature Reformation, 3, 390-445. 

3 Hudson, Premature Reformation, 168-73; Hornbeck, What is a Lollard?, 1-3, 196—- 
204. 
4 Gerlach and Hine, “Five factors crucial to the growth and spread of a modern 
religious movement,” 26; in general see Mullett, Radical Religious Movements in Early Modern 
Europe. 





> O’Day, The Debate on the English Reformation; Haigh, “Anticlericalism and the 
English Reformation,” 56—74; Forrest, “Lollardy and late medieval history,” 121-34; Marshall. 
“Lollards and Protestants Revisited,” 295-318. 
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1. Societal and Demographic Heterogeneity 


Though the Church may be argued to have harbored motives for 
constructing a hydra of heresy, it seems improbable that this extended to 
inventing information on Lollards’ lives (gender, age, literacy, and socio- 
economic status) therefore, by surveying the quantitative evidence (and 
incorporating selective examples from Lollard communities in East Anglia 
(1428-31), Kent (1511-12), and the Buckinghamshire Chilterns (1521)), it is 
possible to assess societal coherence. '° 

The idea of Lollardy as a predominantly family-oriented sect— 
combined with the role of women in domestic environments—led to the 
potentiality for Lollard communities to provide an alternative context for female 
religiosity and the possibility that, within such circles, women may have 
achieved a greater degree of active participation than they could have attained 
within the orthodox Church.!” Indeed, in the Norwich proceedings (1428-31), 
some Lollards espoused the tenet that women could be priests; however, even 
though certain women were particularly significant as wives of leading Lollards 
and leaders in their own right (such as Hawisia Mo[o]ne, Margery Baxter, and 
Matilda Fletcher), only twelve (of a total of 112) defendants were female. '® In 
the Kent proceedings, only seventeen (of a total of fifty-two) defendants were 
female: eight of these were wives of other Lollards (the most significant of 
which were Agnes, wife of John Grebill, and Agnes, widow of John Ive). Th 
Buckinghamshire (1521), 125 (ofa total of 401) Lollards (fewer than 30%) were 





'6 Heresy Trials in the Diocese of Norwich, ed. N.P. Tanner; Kent Heresy Proceedings, 
1511-12, ed. N.P. Tanner; Kentish Visitations of Archbishop William Warham and his Deputies, 
1511-12, ed. K.L. Wood-Legh; Foxe, Acts and Monuments, ed. G. Townsend, 3:585—600, 647— 
52; 4:208-14, 217-45. 

'7 Cross, “ ‘Great reasoners in scripture’: The activities of women Lollards, 1380- 
1530,” 360; Davis, “Joan of Kent, Lollardy, and the English Reformation,” 225-33; Tanner, 
ODNB, “Lollard Women (act. c.1390—c.1520);” Ladurie, Montaillou: Cathars and Catholics in 
a French Village, 1294-1324, 24-52. For other heresies and sects see, inter alia, Lambert, 
Medieval Heresy: Popular Movements from the Gregorian Reform to the Reformation, 76-77, 
86, 90, 114-16, 158; Bolton, “Mulieres Sanctae,” 77-95; Thomas, “Women and the civil war 
sects,” 42-62; Houlbrooke, “Women’s social life and common action in England from the 
fifteenth century to the eve of the civil war,” 171-89. 

'8 Norwich Heresy Trials, 41-51, 57, 61, 66-68, 130-33, 138-44; Foxe, Acts and 
Monuments, 3:588, 594-97; Aston, “Lollard women priests?,” 149-70; Hudson. Premature 
Reformation, 326-27. 

'9 Kent Heresy Proceedings, 16-42, 61-64, 70-72, 79-82, 92-97, 108-9, 115-22; 
Foxe, Acts and Monuments, 5:647, 649-50, 652; Lutton, Lollardy and Orthodox Religion in Pre- 
Reformation England. 
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female: seventy-eight (including Isabel Bartlet, Alice Collins, and Matilda 
Simonds) were wed to other Lollards.”” There were numerous instances of 
influential women Lollards who rose to leading positions within the movement, 
but contextualization has led to a reassessment and realignment of perspectives: 
in most cases, it appears that women Lollards’ wider authority merely reflected 
their husbands’ activities. As might be expected within a patriarchal society, 
women’s leadership would have been inhibited by socio-religious convictions 
concerning authority. Nevertheless, the work of women within the domus was 
central to familial dissemination, which appears to have become increasingly 
important during the fifteenth century and may account for a growth in the 
proportion of women between the 1420s and the 1520s.”! 

The readiness of younger generations to discard their parents’ faith and 
accept new ideas has been demonstrated in relation to Protestantism in London 
during the 1520s.** In contrast, Lollardy does not appear to have been attractive 
only to one generation: fifteen Kentish defendants’ ages ranged from twenty to 
seventy-four years old (with four in their twenties, two in their thirties, five in 
their fifties, and three in their sixties).*? During the Coventry and Lichfield 
heresy proceedings (1511-12), thirty-two defendants’ ages revealed that five 
were in their twenties, eight were in their thirties, seven in their forties, five in 
their fifties, and seven were over sixty years old.™* Although older adherents’ 
may have been persuaded of their beliefs at a younger age, some religious 
movements can tend to develop a specific generational appeal. Even though 
Lollardy may have possessed a multi-age-group allure, its predominance 
amongst elder individuals may indicate that it became particularly attractive to 
those of more advanced years. 

Though the nature and extent of lay literacy during the later Middle 
Ages is questioned, the ability to interpret the written word was a crucial skill 
in a vernacular literate movement: Lollards’ activities appear to have been 





20 Foxe, Acts and Monuments, 4:221-40. 

2! Hudson, Premature Reformation, 134-35, 137-38; McSheffrey, Gender and Heresy: 
Women and Men in Lollard Communities, 1420-1530, 55-72; Ladurie, Montaillou, 35. See 
Haywood, “The authority and empowerment of women among spiritualist groups,” 157-66; 
Carroll, “Some issues in clergy authority,” 99-117. 

2 Brigden, “Youth and the English Reformation,” 37. 

23 Kent Heresy Proceedings, \—7, 16-25, 26-42, 61-64, 70-72, 79-82, 92-99, 106-7; 
Foxe, Acts and Monuments, 5:647, 648, 649-50, 651-52; Hudson, Premature Reformation, 133— 
34. 





24 Fines, “Heresy trials in the diocese of Coventry and Lichfield, 1511-12,” 162; 
Lollards of Coventry, 1486-1522, ed. McSheffrey and Tanner. 
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focused largely on scriptural and homiletic texts and their interpretation.” In 
the Norwich proceedings, nineteen defendants (fewer than one-quarter) were 
literate.*° Those literate Kentish Lollards numbered merely six defendants 
(around 10%).?’ Likewise, in the Chilterns (1521), only twenty-seven 
defendants (around 10%) were literate.** Even if Lollard literacy declined 
(1428-1521), this need not have impeded access to texts because the literate 
could recite to others. Thus, interpreters of texts occupied positions of power 
and often became the most influential (both male and female) leaders within 
Lollard communities. Indeed, illiteracy may have encouraged reliance upon the 
literati whilst oral tradition—alongside the Lollard book-trade and educational 
program—may have further fostered doctrinal cohesion.” 

Status within Lollard circles might be accorded on the basis of literacy 
or social station. Though Lollardy had attracted some academic attachment 
during Wycliffe’s lifetime and gentry/noble patronage and support during the 
later-fourteenth and early-fifteenth centuries (as mentioned earlier), equation of 
Lollardy with sedition (from 1401) naturally led to its overt abandonment by 
figures of political import and higher social standing (and markedly so after the 
rebellion); consequently, discussions of post-Oldcastle Lollardy have 
encouraged its perception as appealing merely to the commonalty.*° Analysis 
of Lollards’ occupations reflects localities’ specialisms, revealing a 
predominance of individuals involved in textiles and associated trades in South- 
East England alongside domestic servants, skilled craftsmen, and other artisans 
(as well as husbandmen and yeomen) in rural communities.*! The survival of 
“figures of substance”—willing and able to patronize itinerants—is believed to 





°5 Clanchy, From Memory to Written Record: England, 1066-1307, 175-201; Duffy, 
The Stripping of the Altars, 68, 212, 281-82; Cressy, Literacy and the Social Order, 128, 144, 
158, 177; Stock, The Implications of Literacy, 3-12, 88-150, 522-23. 

26 Foxe, Acts and Monuments, 3:585. 

27 Kent Heresy Proceedings, 8-42, 61-69, 106-7; Foxe, Acts and Monuments, 5:647— 
50, 652. 

?8 Foxe, Acts and Monuments, 4:226. 

29 Stock, Implications of Literacy, 6-8; Bauml, “Varieties and consequences of 
medieval literacy and illiteracy,’ 237-65; Scribner, “Oral culture and the diffusion of 
Reformation ideas,” 49-69; Aston, “Lollardy and literacy,” 206; Hudson, Premature 
Reformation, 136-37, 185-87, 448-51. 

30 McFarlane, Lancastrian Kings and Lollard Knights; Aston, “Lollardy and sedition,” 
1-48. 

3! Foxe, Acts and Monuments, 4:222, 224-40; Hudson, Premature Reformation, 128— 
30; Davis, “Lollard Survival and the Textile Industry in the South-east of England,” 191-201; 
Davis, Heresy and the Reformation in the South-East of England, 1520-59; also Jurkowski, 
“Lollardy and social status in East Anglia,” 131-43, 151-52. 
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have been required for Lollardy to thrive; a dearth of such individuals therefore 
pre-supposes its degeneration.*” However, analysis of Chiltern Lollardy has 
revealed its penetration into households of higher social position: Lollards in 
Amersham and its environs owned lands, goods, and wages worth more than £4 
(40%) or £10 (37%);** affluent Chiltern Lollards included the farmer Thomas 
Widmore and the gentry Durdants of Iver Court.** Lollards’ dominance of 
village elites (such as in Earsham, Suffolk) and urban elites (such as in 
Coventry) are indicative of its broad attraction, whilst examples of sympathizers 
amongst the Kentish gentry suggests that aristocratic support had not 
completely dissipated by 1414 but continued until the Reformation.* 
Perceptions of Lollardy as either a gentry faith or a commoners’ heresy 
therefore need not be mutually exclusive: though it possessed an artisanal 
gravitation, it also appears to have appealed to all levels of society in a range of 
localities and contexts. *° 

Evidently, Lollardy was far from isomorphic: it appears to have not 
been restricted by gender, was not the preserve of the literate (an oral culture 
embraced all), and was not generationally or socio-economically exclusive. 
Such diversity, therefore, indicates Lollardy’s expansive appeal and this 
flexibility may have proved invaluable in terms of recruitment and expansion. 
However, was centrally-directed evangelism the primary instrument of growth 
for Lollardy or could expansion be achieved by exploiting alternative means? It 
is necessary to consider the modes by which Lollardy was disseminated (by 
proselytization or by occupational, socio-locational, or familial transmission) as 
well as how these interactions altered and adjusted to persecution. 


32 Davies, “Lollardy and Locality,” 194. 

33 Plumb, “The social and economic spread of rural Lollardy: A reappraisal,” 114-15; 
Plumb, “The social and economic status of the later Lollards,” 115; Hope, “Lollardy: The stone 
that the builders rejected?,” 2-5. 

34 The Courts of the Archdeaconry of Buckingham, 1483-1523, ed. Elvey, no. 473; The 
Certificate of Musters for Buckinghamshire in 1522, ed. Chibnall, 234, 266-74, 282-83; Foxe, 
Acts and Monuments, 4:226, 228, 235. 

35 Jurkowski, “Lollardy,” 143-52; McSheffrey, Gender and Heresy, 22-46; Lutton, 
“Connections between Lollards, Townsfolk and Gentry in Tenterden in the Late Fifteenth and 
Early Sixteenth Centuries,” 199-228; Hope, “The lady and the bailiff: Lollardy among the gentry 
in Yorkist- and Early-Tudor England,” 250-77; Jurkowski, “Lollard Networks,” 268-72. See 
Thomson, Later Lollards, 5-19. 

36 Ladurie, Montaillou, 53; Leff, Heresy, 2:453; Cameron, The Reformation of the 
Heretics: The Waldenses of the Alps, 1480-1580. 
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2. Interactional and Diffusional Heterogeneity 


Broadcasting of Lollard doctrine by itinerant proselytizers, charismatic 
leaders, and inspirational ideologues (albeit not marshalled in any centrally- 
directed manner) appears to have been more prevalent during Lollardy’s earlier 
years, with figures (such as Philip Repingdon, Nicholas Hereford, William 
Thorpe, and William Sawtrey) preaching dissent in many towns and shires.*” In 
the Norwich proceedings, a clear heretical hierarchy emerged, with fifteen 
defendants identifying the itinerant William White as their teacher.** Though 
preaching became increasingly difficult during the fifteenth century, some 
itinerant leadership appears to have continued into the sixteenth century: in the 
Chilterns, itinerants maintained connections with numerous settlements—for 
instance, John Hacker of London, was familiar with individuals from fifteen 
communities; and Robert Pope of West Hendred, Berkshire, retained links with 
thirty-one settlements.*” The importance of itinerant evangelists and leaders 
should not be underestimated since they may have facilitated a degree of 
doctrinal coherence, whilst fulfilling pastoral functions, and reinforced social, 
familial, and occupational networks within and between communities. 

Exploitation of particular enterprises’ communication networks and 
working environments has been recognized as a means for initiation and 
perpetuation of personal ties and broadcasting Lollardy on a countrywide scale. 
Although villages formed close-knit, sedentary communities, the mobility of 
textile workers, middlemen, and dealers may have provided camouflage for 
proselytization in the populous clothing areas of South-East England 
(particularly Kent’s Wealden parishes and central Suffolk).“° The Norwich 
proceedings revealed numerous defendants employed in textile and related 
trades including four tailors, four glovers, three skinners, and a parchment- 


37 Kightly, “The early Lollards: A survey of popular Lollard activity in England, 1382— 
1428,”; McHardy, “The dissemination of Wyclif’s ideas,” 361-67; Hudson, Premature 
Reformation, 60-119, 154-55; Hudson, ODNB, “Thorpe, William (f/.1381—1407);” Kightly, 
ODNB, “Sawtre [Sawtrey], William (d.1401);” for further examples: Jurkowski, “Lollard 
Networks,” 261-8. 

38 Norwich Heresy Trials, 32-34, 38-64, 66-68, 71-89, 92-98, 138-51, 163-68, 175 
81; Foxe, Acts and Monuments, 3:587-88, 593-98; Aston, “William White’s Lollard followers,” 
in Aston, Lollards and Reformers, 71-100; Tanner, ODNB, s.v. “White, William (d.1428);” 
Jurkowski, “Lollardy,” 126-31. 

39 Foxe, Acts and Monuments, 4:222, 225, 227-29, 234-37, 239, 240; Hudson, 
Premature Reformation, 180-200. 

40 Dickens, Lollards and Protestants in the Diocese of York, 1509-1558, 8; Davis, 
“Lollard Survival,” 191-92, 194. 
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maker.*! Likewise, two weavers (both from Tenterden) were amongst the 
Kentish Lollards; and the Chiltern heretics included six weavers and two 
tailors.*” However, the textile industry was not the only occupational medium 
through which Lollardy was propagated: amongst the Buckinghamshire 
Lollards, construction trades were represented by a brick-maker, a mason, a 
thatcher, and a tiler; wooden-ware production accounted for three carpenters; 
and agricultural and allied processes were represented by two husbandmen, a 
farmer, and three millers.** Three parish incumbents were named during the 
Norwich proceedings, and five priests were named in the Chilterns.’ In 
addition, domestic service also featured amongst their occupations, with Lollard 
employers’ procurement of Lollard servants (and vice versa) potentially 
limiting exposure: the Norwich proceedings identified John Burrell and John 
Pert as servants of the Mo[oJne Family of Loddon; the Wealden Lollards 
included a servant from Cranbrook; and ten Chiltern Lollards were employed 
in service.” 

Transmission through individuals’ social and localized interactions 
could operate as a cohesive force within communities. It has been suggested 
that Lollardy roused “no psychological urge or sectarian necessity” to travel and 
visit co-religionists in other settlements; but this evaluation is based on analysis 
of the Kent proceedings, which were influenced by Archbishop Warham’s 
general lack of interest in uncovering patterns of diffusion.*° The Norwich 
proceedings revealed that forty-three defendants (more than one-third) lived 
within the same settlements as other Lollards; yet, at the same time, the Beccles 
Lollards were also connected socially and familially to Lollards in Martham and 
Bury St Edmunds.*’ In the Kent proceedings, forty-five defendants (more than 
80%) lived in the same settlements; nevertheless, the Lollards of Cranbrook 
were socially and familially linked with those of Ashford, Maidstone, 


4! Norwich Heresy Trials, 35-38, 59-64, 72-78, 89-92, 107-13, 119-24, 133-38, 151 
63, 189-91, 215-16; Foxe, Acts and Monuments, 3:588; Jurkowski, “Lollardy,” 131-43. 

*” Kent Heresy Proceedings, 8-15, 25-42, 98-99; Foxe, Acts and Monuments, 4:226— 
27, 228-29, 230-32, 235-39; 5:647—49, 652. 

3 The Victoria History of the County of Buckingham, ed. Page, 2:109; Foxe, Acts and 
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Canterbury, and Tenterden.** In Buckinghamshire, 217 Lollards (more than 
50%) lived within the same settlements but maintained a widespread range of 
associations: with Lollards in Amersham possessing familial and social 
connections with Burford, Wooburn, West Hendred, Hughenden, West 
Wycombe, Cookham, Hawkwell, and Bristol.” Evidently, interactions were far 
from geographically restricted: not only was Lollardy disseminated locationally 
within neighborhoods by residents but many cultivated connections with 
Lollards from other areas as well as travelling widely in order to maintain links 
with other communities.~° 

Described as a “family sect,” the utilization of consanguinary and 
connubial ties may have provided another means for the propagation of Lollard 
ideas.*' In the Norwich proceedings, twenty defendants (over two-thirds) were 
connected familially with other Lollards: nine were related connubially, such as 
Richard and Matilda Fletcher, and Thomas and Hawisia Mo[o]ne; and sixteen 
were related by blood, such as the Belwards and Burrells.-” In the Kent 
proceedings, thirty-eight Lollards (more than three-quarters) had relatives of the 
same faith: twenty were related by marriage, as were William and Margaret 
Baker; and twenty-nine were consanguineously related, as were the Grebills, 
Harwodes, and Hilles.** In the Chilterns, 299 Lollards (three-quarters) 
possessed familial links to other Lollards: 131 were maritally related, such as 
Richard and Alice Sanders; and 202 were related by kinship, such as the Popes, 
Mordens, and Hardings.** Evidently, high proportions of familial 
relationships—as well as endogamy—appear to have been important features 
of Lollard interactions: maintenance of kinship ties and families’ mobility 
seems to have ensured that Lollardy remained geographically uninhibited 
thereby facilitating expansion. 

Evangelism was only one mode by which Lollardy might proliferate: 
other means of transmission would have enabled individuals to become 


48 Kent Heresy Proceedings, 26-42, 65-69. 

4# Foxe, Acts and Monuments, 4:222, 224-25, 227-28, 232, 234, 238, 240. 
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familiarized with its creed. Such variety in interactions—combined with its 
societal heterogeneity—may have provided Lollardy with effective modes of 
recruitment and, as a result of persecution, there seems to have been a re- 
orientation from evangelical to more familial, occupational, and socio- 
locational interactions. It has been suggested that its strength lay in “personally- 
linked clusters” and “micro-networks,” which were inter-linked but with each 
part drawing its identity “from within itself rather than from its connections 
with the whole.” Such a view of later Lollardy—propelled by an intrinsic 
dynamic devolving responsibility for beliefs and networks—warrants some 
further consideration but most discussions of the sociology of Lollardy have 
concentrated on the teleological terminology of “church,” “sect,” or 
“movement” and their positive, impartial, or pejorative connotations.*° Though 
“we must reserve judgement on whether one can speak of one large Lollard 
network or occasionally overlapping regional networks,” a sociological 
perspective of Lollardy as a religious movement may offer further potential 
insights into motivation, participation, and organization.” 


3. Participational and Structural Heterogeneity 


Comparison of medieval heresy with modern religious movements does 
not imply or propose that contemporaneous societies were the same or even 
similar, but appreciates that human behaviors remain relatively constant 
throughout the centuries, meaning that certain principles (and the questions 
raised by them) are applicable to religious groups throughout history.*® 
Consequently, in order to pose certain questions (and also gain broader 
appreciation of extant sources’ limitations) it is pertinent to consider further 
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Theoretical and Comparative Perspectives; Martin, “The denomination,” 1-14; Johnson, “A 
critical appraisal of the church-sect typology,” 88-92; Wilson, “An analysis of sect 
development,” 3—15; Johnson, “On church and sect,” 539-49; Goode, “Some critical observations 
on the church-sect dimension,” 69-77; Goode, “Further reflections on the church-sect 
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aspects of Lollardy for which, given the paucity of surviving evidences, there 
can be little certainty but consideration of which questions are relevant in order 
to afford an overview of the movement as a whole. Such issues include potential 
motivations for involvement; recruits’ terms of admittance and the maintenance 
of discipline; individuals’ self-conception and varying degrees of commitment; 
and the role of opposition and significance of a network-like infrastructure in 
determining the movement’s dynamics. 

Depending on receivers’ pre-suppositions and pre-dispositions, there 
could be numerous reasons for subscription to a religious movement such as 
Lollardy. Aspirations for spiritual assurance, transcendental meaning, or 
emotional fulfilment would inspire some; for others, motivations would range 
from sympathy for its promises to interest in opportunities for self-expression. 
Some would be attracted by its teachings or members’ perfectionism or 
asceticism, with others attracted by the nature of meetings, support structures, 
or communitarian benefits. Whatever recruits’ motivations, neither awareness 
of—nor access to—the movement could be realized without a catalytic agent: 
an existing member amongst their relatives or associates. It was precisely such 
personal, dyadic (two-person) recruitment appears to have which proved 
significant in the expansion of the Pentecostal movement during the twentieth 
century. The nature of the recruit—for both Pentecostal and Lollard 
movements—was of no less importance: 


Groups do not grow if they attempt to recruit from loners and drifters; such 
persons have difficulty in bringing in others. When a person with some 
influence over friends, family, or associates is recruited, he is potentially 
capable of attracting many recruits from his circle of contacts and 
membership will grow exponentially.*° 


Recruiting of social marginals, then, would be counter-intuitive and counter- 
productive for any religious communities.” 

It has been deemed unlikely that Lollards “formed a society with terms 
of admittance, the right to discipline its members and if necessary power to 
expel them.”°®' Yet members’ lives may have depended on recruits’ integrity — 
the community’s very survival might be challenged by an uncommitted 


5° Gerlach and Hine, “Five factors,” 31; Gerlach and Hine, People, Power, Change: 
Movements of Social Transformation. 
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member. Membership could be by voluntary subscription or natal ascription, 
but acceptance would not be assured—there would be some selectivity: measure 
of recruits’ merits seems likely to have assumed the form of recommendation 
by senior members, doctrinal knowledge, or elevated morality. Hence it appears 
highly likely that a Lollard community—like a Pentecostal group—would 
devise measures for potential expulsion, and members’ continuing affiliation 
would rest on assessment of sustained commitment to beliefs and practices and 
even observance of obligatory standards of morality.” Self-conscious concern 
for the maintenance of moral attitudes has been a characteristic of many 
movements because of their subjection to widespread pressures to conform to 
the extraneous world’s standards; but after its first generation of existence, there 
is often gradual relaxation in perfectionist stringency and standards of doctrine 
and discipline. Deliberate recruitment processes—combined with an inherent 
tendency towards introversion—often entails the development of a movement’s 
strong awareness of its own integrity, and such self-identity would be bolstered 
by knowledge of, and interaction with, other converts and communities. ® 

As evidenced in other movements, once introduced, a recruit would be 
able to pursue opportunities for the development of self-respect, self-esteem, 
and status. By doing so, his dispositions and inclinations would be refashioned 
thereby reaffirming those of the movement: through adoption of the language, 
lifestyle, and outlook of this “contraculture,” recruits would become partially 
insulated from extraneous influences.“ The self-conception of a movement 
(such as Lollardy) as a lay elite might foster egalitarian sentiments—uniting 
members of all social stations (as seen earlier)—yet it would also provide 
opportunities for leadership, with prominent roles assumed by the ideologically- 
conscious or those with functional (articulate or literate), social (such as the 
Chiltern Lollard, Richard Saunders), or associational status (such as John 
Godesell who would have been influential in East Anglian circles as a result of 
his connections with Sir John Oldcastle). 

Membership was a distinctive undertaking yet recruits’ varying degrees 
of commitment would determine their participation. Characterized as 
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concentric circles, the most ideologically-conscious would have constituted a 
central core (comprising those who admitted dissident beliefs and were 
prepared to face the penalties); but even amongst this group, fundamental 
doctrine might be grasped confusedly and in a theologically-incoherent manner 
(which may account for defendants’ doctrinal differences). An outer circle 
would have constituted members harboring only tepid attachment to tenets 
(comprising those oriented towards non-ideological functions, such as social 
activities and advantages). During persecution, therefore, peripheral members 
would have been the first to recant their heretical beliefs. Accordingly, since 
those tried for heresy seem likely to have comprised only an inner core, the true 
extent of Lollardy may have been much more extensive than appears solely 
from the evidence of heresy proceedings. 

Extraneous factors such as opposition would also play a pivotal part in 
a movement’s expansion: cellular proliferation would be inhibited if opposition 
was either too extensive (thereby hindering recruitment) or negligible (since 
“opposition helps forge and maintain linkages between organizational units in 
the reticulate structure of the movement as whole.”)°’ Sustained exposure to 
heterodox ideas might also influence the nature of the opposition: through 
reiteration, some deviant notions could become integrated into societal norms 
(as observed in Mormon and Moonie communities). Such a normalization 
process is exemplified by those cases of Lollards serving as churchwardens 
(such as John Milsent and Robert Andrew in Amersham). The quiescence in 
heresy proceedings between the 1430s and 1480s may be indicative of just such 
a process (consequently, on discovery of toleration of heretical ideas, 
persecution re-commenced from the 1480s). It was through such reciprocal 
processes that society would be influenced by the movement and the movement 
acquire a specific shape and form as a result of hostility: after 1414—with 
expression of Lollard ideas and lifestyles becoming increasingly dangerous— 
how might persecution have fashioned the very nature of Lollard organization? 
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Dyadic ties appear to have been the principal modes of interaction in 
both Lollard and Pentecostal movements: each member’s personal network 
could be exploited for the purpose of recruitment; predominantly, it would be 
through friendship, kinship, or other relationships that conversion could be 
accomplished (as seen earlier). The reciprocity of such ties securing individuals 
into patterns of mutual assistance then being likely to be solidified into 
continuing models of behavior maintained over generations (or revised as a 
consequence of circumstance). Membership of local groups would obviously 
be liable to some fluctuation (as individuals enlisted, exited, or transferred from 
one circle to another) but these members would forge links between other 
individuals and groups. Formation of dyadic chains would mean that such 
connections—forming networks of inter-personal ties between members and 
cells—may have encouraged leadership exchanges between groups (such as 
William White (East Anglia, 1420s) and other earlier examples) and 
development of itinerants’ networks (as seen in the Pentecostal movement); as 
well as correspondence of networks which would extend associations into a 
range of wider social, political, and economic environments. The resultant 
combined diverse patterns of both dyadic (micro-level) inter-relationships with 
generalized (meso-level) ties between cells and communities—like the 
Pentecostal movement—may have formed Lollardy’s collective (macro-level) 
infrastructure, with dyadic reciprocity maintaining this structure by continually 
refreshing and strengthening connections which facilitated communication 
with, and mobilization of, sympathizers. ”° 

The significance of a network-like infrastructure for Lollardy and its 
dynamics may lie not only in its potential utility for effective communication 
but in its spontaneity. Such ties’ flexibility would enable groups to address 
adherents’ psychological, spiritual, and sociological requirements more 
efficiently, whilst also enabling effective adaptability to circumstances and 
aiding recruitment across boundaries of social status, culture, and locality (as 
indicated earlier by Lollardy’s societal heterogeneity). Indeed, this type of: 


acephalous, multipenetration network of reticulated, often inconspicuous 
and seemingly innocuous cells provides a flexibility and camouflage which 
makes recognition and suppression of a movement very difficult.”! 
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This infrastructure’s adaptability seems likely to arise as a consequence 
of—and means of evading—persecution, with fission, reticulation, and 
segmentation as prime processes in the proliferation of networks facilitating 
Lollardy’s structural agility.’* This would have been advantageous not only for 
creation of new networks but also—following persecution—for revitalization 
of cells and conventicles. Moreover, the acephalous nature of this Lollard 
infrastructure (similarly to Pentecostal organization) may have stimulated— 
rather than inhibited—leadership by offering more opportunities to leading 
figures than might have been possible within an institutionalized framework. 
Evidently, a missionary army, centralized leadership, and sophisticated 
organization need not have been such essential requisites for the success of a 
religious movement: hence later Lollardy’s lack of “national” organization or 
leaders (excepting local “figures of substance”) may have proved advantageous. 

Contemporaneous Waldensianism appears to have been similarly 
acephalous and their itinerant evangelists (Perfecti)—like Lollard preachers— 
were pledged to lives of missionary wandering: taking “the word of the 
evangel” to villages and leading conventicles. Waldensian organization has 
been argued to have given cohesion to what might have otherwise been a protest 
and also accounts for its longevity—maintaining its distinctive nature, despite 
persecution, at least into the 1580s.’? Indeed, while a confluence between 
Lollard and Reforming ideas during the 1520s may have led some adherents to 
embrace Protestantism, Lollard lineages can be traced for some later 
Nonconformists (such as the Bartlets, Butterfields, and Dells in 
Buckinghamshire).”* With Waldensianism heralded as an “independent” and 
“missionary church” but Lollardy—with similar structures—regarded as “never 
sufficiently organized to constitute an anti-church,” the perception of later 
Lollardy as an incoherent movement or disparate crowd of eccentrics may 
require some revision.” 


Conclusion 


The “existence of a body of texts produced collectively in a well-funded 
scriptorium” and a “community of outlook perceptible in a significant number 
of people broadly opposed to the material church” as well as the enduring 
influence of Wycliffe’s teachings makes “the denial of a basically Wycliffite 
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dissenting position impossible:” Lollards appear to have been bound by similar 
attitudes expressed through a common literature, liturgy, and theology, and their 
beliefs held an appeal for all—aged and adolescent, affluent and indigent, 
literate and illiterate. They seem not to have been homogeneous: they “did not 
form communities that excluded other, equally binding, communal identities” 
but possessed numerous intrinsic and extraneous associations. ’° 

Is it possible to propose an evolutionary continuum, with phases of 
Lollard intellectual, instrumental, and introspective orientation conditioned by 
intrinsic and extraneous dynamics? In an intellectual stage, its greatest 
preoccupation would have been with doctrinal knowledge and its chief 
influence was the heresiarch John Wycliffe. Having achieved an academic 
foundation, Lollardy’s itinerancy phase would have entailed promulgation of 
tenets through missionary evangelism as well as definition of objectives, such 
as Oldcastle’s Rebellion. However, the failure of the latter and the fading of 
evangelical missions (after 1428) may have marked the end of Lollardy’s 
adolescence. Reaching its majority—both in terms of development and 
participation—Lollardy’s maturity came with the success of the educational 
program which—combined with continued detections and executions—seems 
likely to have encouraged re-orientation into a period of introspection whereby 
its self-identity was consolidated (through focusing on small-scale activities and 
opportunities manifesting emotional commitment). Such a phase may have 
coincided with the quiescence in heresy proceedings thereby creating an illusion 
of decline since Lollard survival (like English recusancy or Quakerism during 
later centuries) seems more realistic.’’ Introspection—creating a climate in 
which social and familial, rather than evangelical, transmission would have 
predominated—may have also stimulated a generational reorientation (making 
membership more appealing to those of advancing years). 

Overall, Lollardy’s reticulate infrastructure may have proved a source 
of strength and means of endurance against persecution; consequently, on the 
eve of the Reformation, it may not have been quite a demoralized and disparate 
force: instead, “the Lollard river, deep, murky, and quiet...ran underground and 
seldom emerged before reaching the lake” of mid-Tudor religion. * Though we 
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may no longer choose to portray Lollardy as John Foxe’s emotive “secret 
multitude of true believers” or as a figurative “springboard of critical dissent 
from which the Protestant Reformation could overleap the walls of orthodoxy,” 
it might be possible to concede that Lollard communities (in ideas and 
infrastructure) may have played at least a minor role in making some minds 
receptive to later Reforming (and Nonconformist) ideas.” 
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